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LETTER, I. 
ON THE 
DISCIPLINE 


OF THE 


VOLUNTEER CAVALRY. 


' re caput fulgens, criſtaque hirſutus equina, 
Sic curſum in medios rapidus dedit. 
. Vinctl, 
The brazen helm with nodding horſe-hair crowu'd, 
Refulgent ſhines the warrior's temples round ; 
Thus arm'd, and thus adorn'd, with rapid force, 
Throꝰ the thick throng he drives the well-train'd horſe, 


My Lord. 
HE novelty of a corps compoſed entirely 
of gentlemen and yeomen, exhibiting 
what may be termed a kind of non-deſcript 
ſpecies of ſoldiery, muſt neceſſarily awaken 
the curioſity of the county, as to the means to 
be adopted in order to bring into a ſtate of . 
diſcipline a body of men, who feeling them- 
| ſelves independent as individuals, have never- 
theleſs voluntarily ſtep'd forth in defence of 
a conſtitution, which the experience of ages 
has proved perfectly competent to the preſer- 
vation of that independence, which it is their 
pride and happineſs to enjoy. | 
A 2 Anxiouſly 


7 

Axxiouſly zealous for the ſervice in which 
we ere embarked, I have made every poſſible 
enquiry as to the modes of diſcipline made 
uſe of in other counties; and from what I can 
learn, they are ſo inſinitely various, as to allow 
full latitude for the adoption of ſuch means, 
as may appear, to your Lordſhip, beſt calcu- 
lated to bring the Staffordſhire Cavalry to a 
ſpeedy knowledge of every thing uſeful, with- 
out burthening them with any thing for the 
purpoſe of mere parade: for however highly 
diſciplined you would wiſh to ſee your regi- 
ment, (and I doubt not but that it is your 
Lordſhip's carneſt deſire, they ſhould ſet as I 
fair an example to the provincial corps of 
Cavalry, as the Militia of the county have 
already done to thoſe of Infantry) it muſt 
ever be kept in mind, that the purpoſes for 
which the Volunteer Cavalry are *enroll'd, 
do not require that variety of movements, or 
that refin'd degree of horſemanſhip, ſo neceſ- 
ſary for the regular regiments of Light Dra- 
goons; who are olten (particularly of late 
years ſince ſo many of the Heavy Cavalry 
have been reform'd) obliged to act in line 
with other corps; and of courſe, neceſſitated 
to practice many more complicated manceu- 
vres than what we, from the nature of the 
ſervice for which we are principally intended, 
are at all likely to make uſe of. To quell a 
Wed RAT ſudden 


E 


ſudden and unpremeditated riot; or by the 
known loyalty and ſteady appearance of the 
troops on their field days, to keep in awe the 
diſcontented ſpirits of the kingdom, are, 'I 
truſt, all the duties that will ever be required 
at our hands: for God for bid, that the natural 
- bulwarks of the empire, its gallant and victo- 
rious fleets, ſhould ever be ſo baffl'd by wind 
or weather (the only enemies a Britiſh ſeaman 
finds invincible) as to permit a foreign invader 
to get footing on this iſland. _ | 


You will alſo, my Lord, probably agree 
with me, that though the gentlemen of whom _ 
the corps is compoſed, as well private volun- 
teers, as officers, enrol themſelves with that 
determined zeal and high ſpirit of emulation, 
which will enable them to excel in every 
thing they undertake, it will for that very ' 
reaſon, as well as on account of the ſhortneſs 
of time allowed for prattice, (for I apprehend 
that two mornings in a week, and between two 
and three hours at a time, will be as much as 
can be ſpared from their families and pr#. | 
feſſions) be highly neceſſary not to attempt to 
teach them more than they can learn in that 
time; and by all means to fimplify, as much 
as poſſible, the little they are then taught. 


To place them, well on their -horſes, to 
make them mount and diſmount with ſpeed 
by and 


2 . 
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RY 
and regularity ;, to paſſage to the right and 
left; to rein back; and above all, to have 


their horſes ſo well on their haunches, and ſo 


light in hand, as to enſure the perfect com- 
mand ; of them in all movements; theſe are 
the firſt and principal leſſons to be taught. — 
To learn to tell themſelves off by half-ranks, 
by quarter-ranks, by fours, and by files; and 
to advance. or retreat from right, left, or 


centre of ſquadrons, by any of the above 
numbers; and to double up, and form again; 


and to be ſteady in keeping their exact diſtan- 
ces and dreſſings in all their wheelings, will be 
the next ſtep in. our progreſs towards a ſtate 
of diſcipline. —Our third and laſt advance 
muſt be, to charge in line; to ſkirmiſh and 
rally by ſound of trumpet (or more properly 
by bugle horn).—Theſe, my Lord, if well ex- 
ecuted will probably be ſufficient for gentle- 


men who are not to make the ſcience of tac- 


tics the buſineſs of their lives, and will yet en- 
able them to att with vigor and effett on any 
ſudden emergency. 


+ % 


I flatter myſelf I need hardly mention to 
my brother officers, how more than common- 
ly neceſlary, the peculiar conſtitution of the 
corps in which we have the honor to command 
muſt render it, to adopt the gentleſt and moſt 
perſuaſive methods of engaging the attention 


and exertions of their troops; however we 


may 


IJ. I | 
may in our own minds feel the neceſſity of 
the FORTITER IN RE, never let us for a mo- 
ment forget that it is the su ER IN MoDO 
alone by which it can be attained. Thoſe 
gentlemen are widely miſtaken who think 
that ſeverity (even with common foldiers) is 
at all conducive to diſcipline; the cane of 
a Pruſſian corporal may drub a man into a 
mechanical obedience of orders; it may make 
him handle his arms with preciſion, and load 
and fire with rapidity : in ſhort, it may make 
him a perfect parade-man, but never will it 
inſpire him with that enthuſiaſtic ardor, which 
attaching the Britiſh ſoldier to, his officer, 
renders him invincible in all climates, and in 
every quarter of the globe; that high and 
gallant ſpirit which warm'd his breaſt amidſt 
the ſnows of Canada with Wolfe ; and braced 
his nerves againſt the ſcorching Suns of India 
under Cornwallis. To perſuade even a ſol- 
dier who is paid for fighting, that it is his 
intereſt to excel; and by piquing his pride, 
engage him through emulation to ſurpaſs his 
comrades is no very difficult taſæʒ - EXYERTO 
CREDE—it is the only ſubjed on which 1 
'viſh to be an egotiſt; and it is with infinite 
pleaſure I can look back and boaſt, that for 

ſeveral years during which I ſerved (firſt as a 
Lieutenant, and afterwards as Captain) in one 
company, no inſtance occur'd of a ſoldier be- 
wi longing 
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longing to that company being either ſtruck 
or puniſhed in any way whatever and never, 
to the laſt hour of my life, ſhall I ceaſe to re- 
member the ſatisfaction I experienced, when 
on my giving up the Light Infantry, the whole 
body to a man requeſted leave to reſign the 
honorable diſtinction of a flank company, 
and to go into the "battalion with me,— 
If theſe things have been done with common 
ſoldiers; with men who at the time of enliſting 
have no other object in view, but the eaſieſt 


means of procuring a maintenance, how much 


more ought we not to expect from gentlemen, 
who with the moſt diſintereſted principles en- 


rol themſelves for the ſole purpole of ſerving 


their country, and of enforcing a due obedi- 
ence to the eſtabliſh'd Iaws—gentlemen whom 
we may fairly ſuppoſe to be as zealous as oùr- 
ſelves, and who will therefore chearfully co- 
incide in every proper meaſure. 

Having mentioned the things which ſtrike 
me as expedient to be taught, it may not be 


amiſs to fay ſomething on the eaſieſt and leaſt 


complicated mode of teaching them. And 


firſt, in regard to the buſineſs of the riding 


{chool, tho' my own mind has long been made 
up, as to the degree of horſemanſhip neceſſary 
for the Volunteer Cavalry, yet wiſhing to have 
my opinion corrected by thoſe whom I eſteem- 
ed much better judges of the buſineſs, I have. 

conſulted 


(9) 
conſulted every officer of cavalry whom I have 
had the pleaſure of meeting ſince the eſtabliſh. 
ment of our corps has been in agitation, and 
here; as on every other ſubject, the variety of 
opinions was endleſs—ſome adviſe, to have 
nothing to do with the riding-ſchool, but to 
- let the Volunteers preſerve. the ſame rough, 
but probably ſafe ſeat they now uſe in, com- 
mon; from an idea, that when you have taken 
that from them, you will not have ſufficient 
time or prattice to give them a better; and 
that even if you could, it would be loft on the 
other five days of the week, on which they lay 
aſide the military habit: there is certainly 
ſome degree of force in theſe oþſervations; 
though my own opinion goes ſtrongly on the 
other fide of the queſtion—others infiſt, pe- 


remptorily on the neceſſity of making them 


complete horſemen; (that is to ſay, as much 
ſo as Dragoons in. general are) and that, with- 
out that knowledge, they will be confuſed and 
irregular in all their movements; and in ſhort, 
any thing but ſoldiers :—and indeed I am fo 
far of. this opinion, that I think a man on 
| horſeback, without the perfe& command of the 
animal under him, is in a much leſs ſafe fitua- 
tion than if on foot, and truſting to his own. 
exertions alone. However, a medium be- 
tween the two extremes is probably the path 
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lay them before your Lordſhip for your ap- 
probation; truſting that the following method 
of teaching, will be found as ſhort and ſimple, 
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we ought to purſue. —A covered riding ſchool, 
I apprehend; we have nothing to do wich; 
it may be ſufficient to practice in the field, the 
lefſons before mentioned; but as the troops 
will be trained in ſeparate diſtricts, it will be 
highly neceſſary for: the Captains to eſtabliſh 
ſome uniform ſyſtem of proceeding; without 
which, we cannot hope to appear with any de- 
gree of credit as one body, ſhould. we be call - 


ed upon ſo to do: it is for this reaſon, there- 


fore, that I have preſumed to throw my 
thoughts into the -preſent form; and with 
Lieutenant - Col. Monckton's concurrence, to 


as the nature of the ſervice will admit af. 


On the firſt meeting of the troop, after the 
officers have ſeen that the uniforms, arms and 
accoutrements of the private gentlemen, as 
well as the ſaddles, bridles, furniture, &c. of. 
their harſes, are properly put on; it may be 
ſufficient to practice mounting, diſmounting, 
and linking, in the manner deſcribed in the 
inſtruQtions; (1.) taking great care to ſee that 
they are, firmly, as well as neatly, ſeated in 
their ſaddles; the head and body perfeclly 
N e upright. 


FI # 


(1.) The inſtructions being merely intended for the uſe of the 
regiment, will be printed ſeparately, 


Gu) 


upright, the ſhoulders back, the breaſt a very 


little projected, the elbows cloſe, (but not ſtit- 


fly or aukwardly ſo) .the wriſt of. the bridle- 


hand alittle bent, with the fingers towards the 


body, the hand about four inches above che 
pummel, the right hand hanging eaſily down, 


the thighs and knees cloſe to the ſaddle, the 


flat of the leg parallel wich the horſe's ſide, 


the foot in the ſame direction, the toe exattly 


perpendicular under the knee, and the heel 
depreſſed about one inch and a half lower 
than the toe: (a.) this is the ſeat which exhi- 


bits the moſt perfect combination of ſtrength” 
and grace; and with which, the rider may 


fearleſsly defy every effort of his horſe to 


diſplace him. Having now ſeated your men 
properly in their ſaddles, and having taught 


them to mount and diſmount with regularity, 


it may be right to conſider how far your Lord- 
ſhip would wiſh to perfect their ſeats by long- 


ing without ſtirrups; a practice which cannot 
be too much recommended, and which alone' 


can give that graceful More] oy which 


B 2 1 
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| (2:) The proper length of the ſtirrup is found by letting the 


leg hang eaſily down the horſe's fide, (out of the ftirrup) neither 


contraſted nor extended, and taking the leather to ſuch a ſhort- 
neſs, that the bottom part of the iron may juſt touch the bottom 
of the ancle-bone; a rule which, varying the length of the ſlir- 


rup with that of the leg, gives Tt man a ſeat in proportion to 
his height. | 


8 
the real horſeman is to be diſtinguiſhed from 
the poſt-boy, or the jockey. If my propoſi- 
tion ſhould take place, (g.) of allowing 2 
Quarter-maſter to be attached to the field 
officer's troop in each ſquadron, to be employ - 
ed chiefly as riding-maſter to the two troops 
compoſing it; which may eaſily be done if 
the field officer and captain appoint diſtintt 
days of exerciſe for their troops; this at two 
days per week each, will leave him two clear 
days for dreſſing the officers' or private gen- 
tlemen's horſes, or for ſuch other duty as the 
commanding officer of the ſquadron may think 


fit to employ him in. According to this. 


plan it will be very feaſible, and, certainly, 
very uſeful, for the riding-maſter, aſſiſted by 
the ſerjeants, to practice the Volunteers in 
longing without ſtirrups, in croſſing over ane 
changing hands, in paſſaging to right and left, 
in ſtopping their horſes on their haunches, and 
in reining back; all which by inculcating the 
neceſſary aids of hand and heel, will tend to 
enſure a perfect obedience from the horſe, 
and of courſe, an equal ae of * to the 
rider. | 


on the method of performing thi above 


"leſſons, it will not be neceſſary for me to en- 


large; as in the brit place, it would ſwell my 
leiter 


1 


an ” ls. 


(.) Which has Gince been adopted. 


( 13 ) 


letter far erat any moderate bounds and 
ſecondly, as the riding-maſter, if properly 
qualified, will exemplify them much better in 
"OW than I could poſſibly do on paper. 


Io thoſe Auel who have not been edu- 
cated in a riding-ſchool; I beg leave to re- 
commend the late Lord Pembroke's excellent. 
treatiſe on Military Equitation ; which book, 
as well as Captain Hinde's Diſcipline of t the 
Light Horſe, no officer of Light Cavalry 
| ſhould be without; the former ſhews all the 
buſineſs of the riding- -ſchool, and treatment of 
horſes; the latter, the whole of the duty, both. 
in field and quarters. Should any gentlemen 
wiſh to proceed further in the ſcience of 
horſemanſhip Berenger may be. conſulted; - 
but I apprehend that every thing neceſſary for 
a loldier, is fully contained in Lord Pem- 
broke's book ; which to perfect clearneſs 
adds great brevity; and by not overloaditg 
| the memory, enables it to retain the whole of 
his inſtructions: Captain Hinde's book is 
equally uſeful, though hardly ſo luminous in 
its ſtile or language. I know of no other 
book to compare with theſe. 5 


Suppoſing then, my Lord, the Volunteers to 
be perfefted in their riding as far as the fore. 
going leſſons by the riding-maſters, as well as 
in the uſe of the piſtol and ſabre (the carbine 
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being very wiſely rejected) by the ſerjeants, 
we are now ready to take the field in troops; 
where our firſt. care muſt be to teach them to 
tell themſelves off, by half-ranks, quarter- 
ranks, fours, and files, with that certainty and 
preciſion, that every man may in an inſtant 
know his exact place in every movement; 


and a very ſimple method of enſuring that 


knowledge, is by accuſtoming the men on 
whom the exactitude of the movements de- 


pends (that 1s to ſay the Pivots and Flankers) 


to dart forwards the right hand in a line from 
the ſhoulder, the moment the word of com- 
mand is given; between which and the word 
march, the exerciſing officer ſhould always 
allow ſufficient time for the men to recollect 
themſelves; this will inform the reſt of the 
diviſion, on whom they are to depend whilſt 
moving; and if executed ſmartly, will by 


no means take away from the neatneſs 


of the movements. I ſhould recommend 
the above method of prattiſing the tellings off 
for ſome time, without executing the move. 
ments themſelves, till every man 1s well ac- 


quainted with his place; only exchanging the 


word March for As you were. When perfe&Q in 
this, they may be wheeled jn ſquadron (each 
troop being told of and exerciſed as ſuch) to 
the Right, Right, and Right about; to the Left, 
Lf and Left about; the ſame by half ranks | 

quarter 


(N 
quarter ranks, and fours, firſt with open ranks- 
wheeling ſeparately, and then cloſed wheeling : 
together; making them halt after every Wheel, 
as it will be time enough to ſhew their uſe in 
manceuvring,, after they are perfect in the 
wheelings themſelves. . The ,wheeling to the 
right and left about by fours I beg leave to: 
recommend ſtrongly as the ſimpleſt and moſt. 
effectual mode of changing front if attack'd in 
the rear, or of coming to the front in order to, 
cover a retreat. They may next perfect them 
in paſſaging and reining back, by practiſing 
the opening, cloſing, and doubling of files; 
and doubling of ranks and forming again from 
all the different tellings off; and then proceed 
to the ſingle and double filings. When ad- 
vanced thus far it may be right for the com- 
manding Officers to exemplify td their troops 
the, uſe of all the different manceuvres, in the 
order they are plac'd in the inſtructions, or 
rather in ſuch order as the nature of the 
country may render neceſſary, by taking them 
to ground interſected by bogs, brooks, woods, 
and lanes; which by obliging them to break 
their front, and form again when they have 
paſſ'd the obſtruction, will inſtantly ſhew the 
neceſlity of the manœuvre. 


We will now ſuppoſe the Volunteers not 
only to be perfect in the uſe of their arms, 
but allo exact in performing the different 
WOK evolutions ; 
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evolutions; the troops are — reach; | 
for regular field days, which may be continued 
either once or twice per week according to 
the progreſs made; and as it will be \utterly , 
impoſſible (on account of the troops being 
formed in ſeparate diſtris) for them to be in- 
ſpeed, or to aft together on any occaſion 
without the previous prattifing the whole bu- 
ſineſs of a review day, I have here added (4. ) 


What appears to me the proper formof proceed- 


ing; beginning with the reception of a General 
Officer from right to left along the front; the 
marching paſt him, firſt in ſquadron, (that is 
10 ſay the troop told off as ſuch, which it muſt 
be remember'd is always the cafe when one 


| regiment only, or any part of 1 it takes the field; | 


excepting only that when the whole regiment 
is drawn up to be review'd, or for any other 
ceremony, it is then divided into the proper 


ſquadrons of two troops each, till the evolu- | 


tions begin, when it is again told off in fix, as 
may be ſeen in the inſtruftions under the head 
of Movements of the line in fix ſquadrons,) which 
thews the ſizing and general appearance of 
the whole; and afterwards by files to give him- 
an opportunity of inſpeQing them ſingly ; a 
pratice which ſhould by all means be ſtrictly 
attended to, as the ſureſt method of inſpiring 
| | Individuals 
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individuals with a ſpirit of emulation in re- 
gard to their appearance as ſoldiers; which 
muſt naturally be the caſe, where every man 
is certain of undergoing ſo ſevere à ſcrutiny y: 
when this is finiſhed and the ſquadron form'd 
on its original ground, we next proceed (the 
rejection of the carbine, having rendered the 
diſmounting and linking in order to go 
through the manual exerciſe and firings on 
foot, unneceſſary ; but which muſt be done in 
this place, if carbines are made uſe of;) to 
fire with piſtols, to front, right, and left; 
drawing, _ returning ſwords between the 
firings ; and then to go through the few plain 
and uſeful evolutions contained in the in- 
ſtructions — finiſhing with a general ſalute 
before they are diſmiſſed — the fame form 
mutatis mutandis (with the addition of fetching 
and lodging the ſtandards) will do for either 
a ſquadron of two troops, or a regiment of 
ſixX—as may alſo be ſeen in the inſtructions. 


In the foregoing ſketch of diſcipline, I 
flatter myſelf, that your Lordſhip will find 
every thing which can be of uſe, and nothing 
ſuperfluous ; with a leſs degree of military 
knowledge, we could hardly. call ourſelves 
| ſoldiers; and in order to attain a greater we 
muſt ſacrifice more time than could well be 
ſpared from our families and from our Occu- 

Cc pations. 


( 18 ) 
pations. That purſuing the above medium, 
the Staffordſhire Volunteer Cavalry may under 
your Lordſhip's command be found equal to 
every duty their country. can require of them, 


is the ardent hope of, 
Tour very faithful, 
And devoted, 
| Humble ſervant, 
Elmburſt, Sept. 29, 1994. 17 > 
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Err 


on THE 
UTILITY -AND EXPEDIENCY 


0 OF THE 


Volunteer Eſtabliſnhment. 
Status eſſe opti me \conflitutam rempublicam que ex tribus . 
enn 3 modice confuſa. | 


Cie. 
1 look on that as the bet conſtituted form of government, 
which conſfifts of a due mixture of the three eltates, the 


King, the Lords, and the. Commons. | 4 
— — DD 


My Lord, 


Ho" NG in my former letter e 
as far in the military part of our duty, 

as the very narrow limits of my abilities, and 
the ruſt of thirteen years abſence from the ſer- 
vice would permit, allow me in the preſent, 
to wander from the dry didactic path, to ſay 
a few words on the utility and political expe- 
diency of the Volunteer eſtabliſhment; a 
meaſure, evincing ſtrongly the provident viſ- 
dom of the legiſlature ; a meafure, by which 
alone the internal peace of this country can, 
in 


N 
in che preſent ſtate of European politics, be 
for a moment enſured; and which, I truſt, 
will prove the certain and effectual means of 
driving far, and for ever from us, the hydra 
of rebellion, with all its train of horrible and 
ſanguinary conſequences. 


In order to prove the expediency of the 
meaſure, it will be neceſſary to enter a little 
into the nature of thoſe alarms which have 
given riſe to it; and which, however ſome 
may have affected to treat as groundleſs, even 
in aſſemblies, which it would be irregular, 
and amounting to a breach of the known pri- 
vileges of thoſe aſſemblies in me to particu- 
larize here, have gone forth ſo apparently, well 
founded from the one to the other extremity 
of the iſland, that it has become the ſerious 
duty of every honeſt man, to publiſh to the 
world an unequivocal declaration of attach- 
ment to his ſovereign, as well as to that con- 
MNitution under. which the Britiſh empire has 
arriv'd at its preſent .unexampl'd height of 
proſperity.— If any man doubts my aſſertion, 
I. will deſire him to caſt an enquiring eye 
over the ſurface of the earth, and tell me, 
in what corner of the globe, if not in Britain, 
Proſperity. eres her throne. He will not 
ſurely ſay that ſhe has introduc'd the requiſi- 
tion to. enereaſt domeſtic comfort; or the 
guillotine 
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guillotine to lengthen life in France: (ſhall 
1 then believe that he envies the deſpotiſm of 
Ruſſia, or the ruin'd finances of the other Eu- 
ropean Potentates; ſhall we croſs the Atlan- 
tic to enjoy the infantine weakneſs of Ameri- 
ca, where parties, like children, are beginning 
to quarrel even in the cradle; or will he, 
tardily open to conviction, turn to his na- 
tive country; and behold her riſing ſuperior 
in the ſcale of nations; enjoying a trade un- 
bounded, and a conſequent affluence which 
mocks at computation; engag d in a juſt and 
neceſſary war, hardly feeling the expence of 
it; enabl'd by her immenſe reſources not only 
to beat her own ſhare of the. burthen, but 
even to affiſt in lightening thoſe of others; 
ſeeing and acknowledging the general welfare 
of the whole, let him then view the peace 
and happineſs of individuals; let him behold 
the wealthy trader enjoying without con. 
troul, the fruits of early induſtry, and the 
rewards of application; the man of landed 
property receiving the iſſues of his eſtate at 
his own free diſpoſal, and clear from all de- 
duQtions ſave only that very ſmall proportion 
which the ſtate demands under the name of 
land tax; which is expended: for his defence 
in common with the reſt of the empire; and 
which can only be granted by repreſentatives 
elected by the landed property of the king- 

| : dom; 
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dom; and laſt, but moſt in point to our pre- 
ſent ſubjeQ, let him behold the independent, 
the reſpettable yeoman, cultivating and' im- 
| proving his paternal fields; enjoying in the 
boſom of domeſtic peace all that can endear, 
or render life deſirable ; and knowing that 
whilſt he conforms to thoſe eaſy and ſaluiary 
laws, which were enaQted for his own ſecuri- 
xy, it is beyond the power of man to hurt or 
to annoy him. To men who are ſo feelingly 
convinc'd of their own happineſs, when com- 
pared with the bulk of mankind, it is not ne- 
ceſſary for me, even were I ſo inclin'd, to 
enter into a tedious diſquiſition on the ſupe- 
riority of the Britiſh Conſtitution; but I will 
- briefly affert, that it is a form of government 
which throws as much Liberty into the- hands 
of the ſubject, as is compatible with the nature 
of a civiliz'd ſociety, where if he has ſome- 
thing to give up, he has much more to receive 
in exchange; where for the ſmall ſacrifice of 
a very trifling part of his property, to ſupply 
the calls of the ſtate; and a very inconſiderable 
ſhare of his time, in the diſcharge of thoſe 
offices which fall on all in their turns, he is am- 
ply, and beyond all poſſible invaſion ſecured 
and guarded, in the undiſturb'd poſſeſſion and 
exyenditure of the bulk of that property, as 
well as in the unqueſtion'd uſe and enjoyment 
of every remaining moment of his time; a 

ſtate» 


( 3 ) 
Rate, to ſum up all, which as in this country, 
impoſes no - reſtraints but ſuch- as tend, to 
prevent the commiſſion of evil, and under 
which he enjoys every poſſible latitude for 
the promotion of good—a ſyſtem ſo beauti- 
fully harmonious in all its parts, and in which 
the ſocial duties, and their relative dependen- 
cies, are ſo cloſely interwoven each with all, 
that the very exiſtence of the one, muſt neces- 


farily depend on the wanne of the whole 


and where 
If not equal all, yet all are free; 
Equally free : For orders and degrees. 
Jar not with Liberty, but well conſiſt. 


If theſe things are ſo, and that they are the 
declar'd conſent of a very large majority of 
the inhabitants of the kingdom, expreſſ'd in 
their meetings for the ſupport of government 
authorizes me to pronounce, I have only to 
ſhew in as few words as poſſible that the con- 
ſtitution is really threaten d, not only by the 
open hoſtilities of avow'd enemies, but alſo 
by the more dangerous, becauſe unexpefted 
attacks of falſe friends; and here my Lord, 
fortunately for me we are not to truſt to any 
arguments of mine, we are not reduc'd to 
reſt our confidence on the mere irsE bixir 
of any man; for in proof of my aſſertion, a 
body of evidence comes forth in ſuch an un- 
queſtionable wha and back'd with ſuch 

incontrovertible 
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incontrovertible authority, that no one who 


has eyes to ſee, or ears to hear, can for a 

moment doubt the exiſtence of a very dan- 
gerous, and extenſive conſpiracy againſt the 
crown, and conſtitution of the country; we 
have before us the report of a committee of 
the Commons of Great Britain in Parliament 
aſſembl'd, which tells us in the moſt plain and 
forcible language, that even in the very heart 


of the kingdom, in the metropolis of the em- 


pire, they have diſcovered no leſs than thirty 
diviſions of diſaffected ſubjetts, ſome of which 
conſiſt of fix hundred perſons each; corre- 
ſponding not only with other illegal ſocieties 
in different parts of the kingdom, but even 
wich the avow'd enemies of their country; 


and finally threatening to ſubvert the conſtitu- 


tion, and to reduce us to the level of our 
unhappy neighbours. How far in doing this. 
they may have been guilty of overt acts of 
treaſon, it is now neither the time nor place, 


even were I competent, to pronounce; their 


trials are depending, and the violated laws of 


their country, will deal with them in the mea. 


ſure which they deſerve ; let me only add that 
ſo imminent has the danger appear'd to the 
executive government, that it has thought it 
neceſſary for the collettive ſafety, to obtain by 
a peel and ſolemn att of the legiſtature, a 
n 


( 25 ) 
temporary y fuſpenſion of the n bulwark of 
individual freedom. eh 


If then my Lord, this conſtitution ſo highly 
priz'd, is a treaſure worth preſerving, even at 
the hazard of our fortunes, and of our lives; 
and if we know that that treaſure is threaten d 
to be wreſted from us, how plain and obvious 
is the concluſion theſe premiſes afford; that it 
is our immediate intereſt as well as duty, to 
ſep forward with alacrity, in order to afford 
to government the only thing now wanting 
for its ſecurity, our perſonal affiſtance in the 
internal defence of the country—the mode of 
doing which is ſo clearly mark d out, and 
every doubt in regard to the legality. or ex- 
pediency of the meaſure ſo effeftually remoy'd 
by the wiſdom of our repreſentatives, who as 
the conſtitutional guardians of the public purſe, ' 
and as ſuch ever tender of private. property, 
have in conjunction with the other branches 
of the legiſlature, empower'd and encourag'd 
( but by no means oblig'd) the faithful and 
well diſpoſ d ſubject to arm in his own de. 
fence, and at his own coſt, as n max 
prompt, or as ability will permit. 


And here, my Lord, before I chile let 
me addreſs a few words to thoſe, who are moſt 
intereſted in a proper explanation of the 

| 1 Volunteer 
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fore their eyes let me bring the ſtriking con- 


under the reign of Jacobiniſm.—In the for- 
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tion of demand in the weekly market; a va- 


AS) 
Volunteer Eſtabliſhment, the Yeomanry of 
the county, of whom it is to be formd. Be- 


traſt of their preſent ſtate, to what it would be 


mer, ſowing with the certain expeQtation of 
reaping what they have ſown; and breeding 
with the ſureſt proſpeQt of ſelling what they 
have bred; returning from the daily employ- 
ment of the field, and fitting down in the bo- 
ſom of their families, ſecure that no one ſhall 
enter the door but by their 'own invitation; 
and reſting aſſur d, that when the day of pay- 
ment arrives, they will-receive the price of 
their crop, and of their ſtock, undiminiſh'd 
and uninfluenc'd by any thing but the varia- 


riation, which the increaſ'd or abated con- 
ſumption of the articles they have to ſell, can 
alone. bias. Let us now. regard the other 
fide of the picture, and ſee what French Li- 
berty, as it is call'd, has done for my brother 
farmer—when harveſt is finiſh'd, with the help 
of half the proper number of horfes, (the other 
half of his team having been taken for the uſe 


of the army, without any compenſation what- 


ever) he ſuppoſes that he.ſhall, at leaſt, have 
leave to do what he pleaſes with the crop ſo 
miſerably harveſted: by no means; it is put 


in 


(#7 ) 
in a ſlate f requiſition; that is to ſay, the 
Convention ſeizes it for the uſe of the ſoldiery, 
leaving the unfortunate peaſant ſuch a part as 
may be ſuppoſ'd ſufficient for the bare main- 
tenance of his family ; and if out of that, by 
dint of half-ſtarving himſelf and children, he 
ſaves a ſmall quantity to take to market, there 
is a perſon ready arm'd with the authority of 
the Conventjon, to fix a maximum, or the 
bighet price hr which zit may be ſold, and 
which he 1s lud to fix lower than what the 
. ruined farmer 0 afford to offer it at.. 


You will now thinkz. gentlemen, that as the 
unfortunate man is rob of all, the Conven- 


tion has no farther hold Wl him; ſo far from 
it, he is now in the very? ſituatidn they wiſh 
for —he has nothing to loſe But his life, and of 
that they will alſo diſpoſe by Tequiſition ; ; and 


will place him in the front ranks of their ar- 


my, to be ended by an Engliſh cannon; a 
Pruſſian ſabre; or an Auſtrian bayonet. ( 1) 
Perhaps gentlemen you may think my Pic- 
ture is painted beyond the truth, or that you 
are out of the reach of its reſemblance : be- 
lieve me ſeriouſly, the portrait is a juſt one; : 


D 2 9 ; and 


fy TY 


(1) For a more enlarg'd view, both of the danger and of the 5 | 
ifery above mention'd, look into Mr, Young's moſt admir- +» * 
ble and elegant eſſay, in No. 129, of the Annals of Agricul- 
ture; and to whoſe ſuperior and now r abilitics, 
we owe the idea of an arm'd Yeomanry, 


(8) 


and the danger by no means ſo diſtant as you 
imagine—it is by your" exertions alone, that 
it can be baniſh'd from this now happy iſland: 
and let me beg of you to conſider, that when 
by ſuch exertions the ſecurity of the kingdom 
is eſtabliſh'd, and peace returns, with how 
different an aſpe& will a grateful country be- 
hold her guardians and preſervers, from that 
opprobrious and diſdainful look which ſhe 
will caſt on the indolent and the coward, who 
fhrunk from * and left her to pfote@ 
herſelf. . 


Thar there are perſons ſo woefully jevorant, | 
or lo wilfully blind, as to ſeek an exchange 
from the aſcertain'd and eſtabliſh'd bleſſings 
of a clearly defin'd and limited monarchy, for 
the wild and viſionary ſpeculations of repub- 
lican anarchy, the added experience of every 
hour but too clearly proves; but who ſhall 
aſſert that they will not hide their guilty heads, 
and fink into their original obſcurity, when 
they ſee the reſpectable and independent 
Yeomanry of the kingdom ſtepping forth with 
undaunted courage, in defence of their be- 
loved foyereign, and of that conſtitution, 
which the teſt of time has prov'd to be with- 
out an equal ; and which. has ſecured to their 
anceſtors and to themſelves every enjoyment 
a rational and moderate mind can wiſh for. 


Conſcious 


(4g '}- 
— Conſcious of theſe bleſſings the Britiſh Yeo- 
man arms to defend and to enſure the continu- 
ance of them, nor will he reſign them but with 
his life; unlike the mercenary hireling, obeying 
neither the calls of avarice, nor the mandates 


of ambition, but literally fighting (2. ) PRO 
ARIS ET FOCIS. 


I have the honor to be, 
With perfect reſpett and regard, 
Your Lord/hif's 
Moſt obedient and very 
Faithful ſervant, ' 
F. P. ELIOT. 


ͤ— 


| Elmburkt, Sept. 30, 1594 · | 
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(2) Pio AR, 2T yocis---For our ALTARS, and for our 


KEARTHS : [that is, For our cuvaeuzs and novszz] the 
motto on the Staffordſhire Standards, 
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